Hidden in a Cincinnati park, a 200-year-old love story 
written in stone 
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One of three remaining headstones in a park which used to house hundreds of dead, Harriet Key's monument 
still startles. 

The words and phrases that remain on the damaged gravestone are remarkable, a paean to love. 

"A heavenly mind," it reads. "Genius." 

There's more. Stuff about the deceased's joy of heart, her sincerity, her friendships. 

The words were all chosen by Key's husband of just 16 years, chiseled into the stone 186 years ago. 

Her husband, Marshall Key, or "her Marshall," as the stone says, put them there as a lasting tribute. 

But who was she? We found out. 

And why is hers one of only three stones to remain in Washington Park? 

Turns out, that second question is a tougher one to answer even when you inspect official documents signed by those who have dug up the park through 
two centuries. Short answer: They don't exactly know. 

Given all we found, we can guess that the gravestone is kind of proof that love, like death, can last forever. 



(Photo: Kareem Elgazzar/The 
Enquirer) 


Harriet Sellman wed Marshall Key on April 18, 1816, in Cincinnati. They married at her family's Front Street home. 

Harriet was 18. Marshall was 32. 

An attendant at the wedding, Peyton Short Symmes, stood to the right of Harriet when she pledged her devotion to this dashing court clerk from the other 
side of the river. 

Symmes wrote it all down in his journal, the details of the wedding, the feasts and frolicks, as he says. 

The pages survive today, part of the Cincinnati public library collection. 

Marshall might not have been the only one in love with Harriet. In Symmes' diary, she radiates with wit and grace and sensibility. 

Sh< f, even wrote a sonnet in her honor. 
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He called it a parting gift to his "sister friend." He penned it when she was days away from moving to her new husband's home some 60 miles away in 
Washington, Kentucky. 

Harriet's "intellectual charm that oft surprises" inspired these 14 lines. So did her bliss, the love that belonged to her and belonged to Marshall. 

"Yet even I can say, with joyous woe, because our Harriet's happy, I am so," reads Symmes' final two lines. 

Joyous woe? Poor Peyton. 

Eight days after the ceremony, Symmes rode horseback alongside Harriet on the journey to her new home in Washington, Kentucky. 

They hummed “My Boy Tommy” while riding. They stopped to pluck cowslips along the road. They drank cider at taverns. 

The rest of the wedding party was on those ferries and roads, too. There was a Yeatman, of Yeatman's Cove, a Kilgour, of Cincinnati Bell, and a Marshall, 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

And, of course, the diary author, Symmes, the guy after whose family the township is named. 

Once in Washington, Harriet and Marshall sat on stoops and culled wildflowers and read Lord Byron. They played chess with pieces made of elder stalks. 
They danced to a fiddle's melody. 

"She seems perfectly happy in her new situation," Symmes writes of Harriet in his diary. 

She and her new husband were young. They were in love. 

Sixteen years and six kids later, in mid-July, Harriett succumbed to cholera while visiting her sisters and her mother in Cincinnati. 

Harriet was one of 732 people who died of the cholera outbreak in Cincinnati in the early 1830s. She was buried where she died and where she lived 
most of her life. She joined her father, who died in 1827, at the Episcopal Society of Christ Church burial ground. 

It is now that Marshall, not Peyton, who goes into full-throated poetry to bury her. 

It should be noted that the full text of Harriet Key's gravestone is not original to Marshall. 

It's a poem by Scottish poet James Beattie, written just a year before Harriet died. 

"Farewell, my best beloved; whose heavenly mind," the poem begins. "Genius with virtue, strength with softness joined." 

It goes on. "Though sprightly, gentle; though polite, sincere." 

And on. 

"Unblamed, unequalled in each sphere of life." 

It ends on this. "Ah, can words my loss declare, paint the extremes of transport and despair!" 

Harriet’s death at 34 devastated Marshall. Yet he somehow found a way to write about his grief using his own words, too. 

Maybe because as he shared his sadness, he also celebrated her. 

"The death of this estimable female will be the source of deep regret to all of her acquaintances and friends," her obituary reads. 

It was unusual for a woman to be honored, at all, in an obituary in 1832. 

"To a mind highly cultivated, she added all those qualities calculated to adorn human life," the obituary continues. 

Marshall's Harriet was bright and brilliant, loved and loving and laid to rest in the northern portion of what is now Washington Park. 
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The city bought the property from the church in September 1860, concerned that miasmas - vapors thought to come from corpses - caused health 
problems in the heart of the city. 

That same month, Harriet's remains moved to Spring Grove Cemetery, honored with a new marker. 



Harriet Sellman Key's remains were move to Spring Grove Cemetery, indicated by a smaller marker, pictured, Wednesday, Feb. 7, 2018. (Photo: Kareem Elgazzar/The 
Enquirer) 


Her original gravestone stayed behind. 
And then somehow it also got buried. 


An archeological team discovered her name and his words carved in a stone during the underground garage construction in 2010. 

A backhoe unearthed the gravestone from below grave shafts. They were the only large artifacts left from the cemetery, so officials decided to display 
them when the park reopened. 

So that means Harriet's monument stands not because of what it says, not because of who it represents but because it lasted. 

It's part of our landscape today, in a park visited by two million of us each year. 

The tribute endured underfoot and under feet of dirt, almost entirely mostly intact. 



It persisted. 
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Epilogue 

Harriet's life and her love are also remembered because of something that happened at her home almost a year 
after she died. 

In the summer of 1833, Harriet and Marshall's second daughter, Elizabeth, invited two of her teachers from 
Western Female Institute to visit her Kentucky home. 

They were named Mary Dutton and Harriet Beecher. 

It's said that Harriet Beecher witnessed a slave auction on the lawn in front of the courthouse there. It's said that 
■ history-altering, anti-slavery novel, "Uncle Tom's Cabin," some 20 years later. 
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Rhine's Washington Park, That's why Marshall and Harriet's 200-year-old house is now called the Harriet Beecher Stowe Slavery to 

pictured, Wednesday, Feb. 7, _ 

2018. (Photo: Kareem Elgazzar/The Freedom Museum. 

Enquirer) 

It's why curators still tell Harriet and Marshall's story there on Old Main Street in Washington. 



Harriet Sellman Key was married to John Marshall, and lived in what is now called Old Main Street in Washington, Ky. pictured, Tuesday, Jan. 30, 2018. (Photo: Kareem 
Elgazzar/The Enquirer) 


Around the same time those two young teachers trekked to Kentucky, another Harriet Key was buried in Cincinnati. 
Her sister Julia named her daughter after Harriet in 1832. 

Her namesake died just eight months later, on June 21,1833. 

This child's name now appears on one of those three monuments in Washington Park. 

On Tuesday, a single stemmed rose sat atop that stone. 

Just in time for Valentine's Day. 

Read or Share this story: http://cin.ci/2nXDACh 
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